“ALL-TEMPERATURE” ELECTRIC KILNS 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC’ KILNS 
Electric Heat 


is 


SAFE 


Engineered to be 
Safe for the inex- 
perienced operator 


WHICH WILL NOT BURN OUT 


HEATED BY NON-METALLIC 


3 
RE HEATING ELEMENTS. KILN IL- 
Electric Heat 
: : LUSTRATED WILL HEAT TO 2700 
DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 2!/, 
| HOURS WITH FULL LOAD. 


Pereny kilns are Metallic heating elements are soon 


simple to __ install. 


No flues or fume destroyed at this temperature while 


vents needed. 
these NON-metallic elements have 
an approximate life of 1500 firing 
Electric. Heat 
hours. 
ILEN | 
Noiseless | ® 
operation 
PRICES 
Include Kiln, Stand as shown. Dimensions (W—Width) ON CERAMIC PROBLEMS 
(L—Length) (H—Height) in inches. AND NEEDS CONSULT 
PERENY KILNS Kiln Hearth Oven Overall Weight Wt. 
L H Kiln Stand Price 
_ ARE 600 6 10 14 #10 10 3! 27 60 .200 60 $325.00 
WARRANTED 1200 10 12 17 12 10 34 29 60 350 75 475.00 
7800 18 24 26 24 #18 48 46 175 970.00 
STRUCTURAL 
DEFECTS New principles of electric kiln construction make the use of 
transformers unnecessary. Thus, these low prices are made 


possible. 
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PERENY POTTERY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


POWER WHEEL 


BALL MILL 


WHIRLERS 


PRICES QUOTED UPON REQUEST ON MATERIALS NOT LISTED ON THIS PAGE 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


A Complete CERAMIC SERVICE 


We are able to furnish anything in Ceramic equipment or supplies. However, we 
cannot list our entire stock of ceramic items and suggest that you write for quota- 
tions on all items not here listed. 


POTTER'S WHEELS 
Overall measurements, 36" high x CERAMIC DECORATING CRAYONS 
38" wide x 26" deep. V belt 
drive, friction clutch, variable Use on any clay at any temperature. 
speed, foot control, speeds from Works like ordinary crayon. 
0 to 180 rpm. '/4 horse power 
motor included. cnn Startling — Free flowing decorative effects may be achieved by 
Kick or Tesudlo Wheel, using this Ceramic Crayon technique. They come in four colors: 
same size as above...... $80.00 Blue, green, reddish brown and black—and may be used with great- 
BENCH WHIRLERS est effectiveness under transparent or semi-opaque glazes maturing 
Heavy iron construction. Heads between Cone 07 and Cone |. $1.50 doz. assorted colors. 
with centering lines to facilitate 
centering, ball bearing mounted. BALL MILLS 
(A light weight aluminum whirler 
6"" head is also available for For grinding and blending clay slip and glazes; Overall dimensions: 16x18 in. 
$3.00.) 8!/, in, head, price: floor space. Max. height 36 in. Cast iron and steel construction, rubber cov- 
ered steel rollers. Heavy bearings at all points of wear. horse power motor, 
price: $18.00; 14 Sed iia jars and flint pebbles included. One Jar Capacity: $55.00; two jar: $75.00; three 
$22.00. jar: $95.00. May be used on any wall outlet, 110 v. 


CLAYS—for making Pottery, Tiles and Figures. RED Clay burns bright Mexican Red. 


WHITE FIRING CLAY BUFF or STONEWARE CLAY RED FIRING CLAY 

$0.12 S por $0.06 5 lbs., per ib.............. $0.08 
25 |Ibs., per Ib.............. $0.10 $0.05'/, 25 Ibs., per $0.07 
$0.09 $0.05 5O Ibs., per Ib... $0.06 
100 per ib.............. 100 Ibs., per $0.04!/, 100 Ibs., per Ib.............. $0.05 
Ber Wu... . $0.07 300 Ibs., per Ib............ $0.04 300 tbs., per IB... . $0.04 
Separate Pieces $0.75 

$0.70 No. 7 Steel Scraper, 2x6 in... $0.50 
$0.20 No. 8 Elephant Ear $0.80 


GLAZES—for use on ALL PERENY CLAYS, or other brands. 

TG Series—Transparent Glass Glazes—Cone 07-1. COLORS, Light Green, Dark Green, Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Rose, Tan, Brown, Clear. P-I4 Series, Semi-Matt Glazes, Cone 07-! in 16 colors. MG Series, 
Matt Glazes. Cone 07-I in 10 colors. AG Series, Alkaline Glazes, Cone 010-06 in 13 Colors. 


GLAZE PRICES | Lb. 10 Lbs. 25 Lbs. 


SPECIAL NOTICE:—OTHER COLORS AVAILABLE ON ORDER 


STILTS—Used to place un-| KILN WASH — to cover RAW MATERIALS FOR MAKING GLAZES 
der each piece of pottery to| kiln shelves—prevents Glazes 
prevent sticking in the kiln.| sticking to shelf. (t Lb. to 50 Lb. Lots) 
from No.| | Ib. per Ib...... $0.13 Per Lb. Per Lb. 
to in. on No. 12. Ibs., 
Pri Antimony Oxide .... $0.30| Gum, Tragacanth ... $3.00 
rices per Gro. hg cal $0.10 Albany Slip ........ $0.08 | Gum, Arabic ....... $0.70 
No. | $0.70 No. 7 $1.80 50 Ibs., per Ib...... $0.09 Barium Carbonate ... $0.08| Iron Oxide ......... $0.27 
No. 2 $0.70 No. 8 $1.80 Bentonite ........... oe lron Chromate ...... $0.17 
No. 3 $0.70 No. 9 $1.80 0.10 | Kaolin (Florida) ..... $0.03 
No. 4 $1.25 No. 10 $2.25 Tee Blackboard Slip ..... $0.08|Kaolin (Georgia) ... $0.04 
No. 5 $1.25 No. 12 $2.25 Ball Clay (Eng.).... $0.06) Lead, White ........ $0.22 
No. 6 $1.25 | Ib. per lb....... $0.15 | Ball Clay (Kentucky). $0.05| Lead, Red .......... $0.22 
5 per ib....... $0.12 | Bal! Clay (Ivory Flat) $0.06) Manganese Oxide ... $0.12 
; 10 Ibs., per Ib....... $0.09 | Bone Ash .......... $0.12 | Manganese Carbonate $0.41 
Following items will be] 50 Ibs., per Ib..... . $0.07 | Burnt Umber ....... $0.55 
quoted upon request: 100 Ibs., per Ib...... $0.05 | Calcium Carbide or Silicate of Soda...... $0.27 
Single Point Stilts Whiting .......... SS. ere $0.05 
Special Double Point ACCURATE Chrome Oxide ..... . $0.45 | Sodium Carbonate .. $0.06 
Bull Dog Stilts PYROMETRIC Copper Oxide ...... $0.45 | Tin Oxide .......... $0.78 
Double Point Spurs CONES Cornwall Stone ..... $0.06 
Saucer Pins Box of 50 of one China Clay (Eng.)... $0.05/| Titanium Oxide ...... $0.58 
Plate Pins number .......... $1.50 | Feldspar ........... $0.05 | Zinc Oxide ......... $0.11 
Dish Pins Per dozen .......... $0.03 | Zircon $0.22 
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POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


COLOR STUDIES 


The following subjects are still available: 


Pewter Jug 
Clouds 


Enameled Bowls Landscape 
Canal atAmsterdam ® Dutch Interior 


© Purple, White & Gold ® A Group of Geese © Hunting the Deer 

® Decorative Landscape © Summer Breeze ® Surface Patterns 

®@ Spring ® Dutch Interior ® Lane in Devonshire 
Mirror Haarlem Windmill © Decorative Landscape 
20c each 12 for $2.00 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


I} High-Grade Linoleum mounted on 
five-ply well-seasoned wooden 
—— - blocks made type high. Guar- 
anteed not to warp. They trans- 
mit dyes, water colors and all oil 
colors with equal satisfaction 


Size x4 in., 30c each; Size 4x5 in., 40c each; Size 4x6 in., 50c each 
LINOLEUM CUTTING TOOLS 


No. 903-——Bloc Lino Se’, 
consisting of 1 smoothly 
finished hardwood handle, 
6 finest English steel cut- 
ting blades, 1 patented 
blade extractor and di- 
rections for use. Neatly 
packed in leatherette 
covered sliding box. 
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BLOCK PRINTING INK 


These inks have been especially 
prepared for printing from lin- 
oleum, wood, rubber or composi- 
tion blocks or plates. 


Price per set...... 75c 
RUBBER ROLLER 


For distributing 
ink on linoleum or 
composi - 
tion blocxs. Metal! 
bearings with 
handle construc- 
tion which raises 
roller when not in 


Colors: Black, Red, Yellow, Green, 
ze o rolier, 

2% in. wide, 1 in. Violet, Brown, Orange, Blue and 
White. Put up in 34x4 in. Tube. 
Price each. . .50c Price per tube.............. 35¢ 


Write for prices on quantity lots. Make money orders and checks 
payable to Design laboratories. 


DESIGN LABORATORIES, 


Room No. 205 20 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLASS GIFTS 


DESIGN offers a carefully selected 
group of small decorative animals, 
figurines, statuettes, vases, bowls, 
from the Pereny Pottery. Ideal as 
individual, or class gifts. 


Prices are from 20c to $15.00. Spe- 
cial prices on large orders. All prices 
F.O.B. Columbus. Small charge for 


packing. Send orders or inquiries to 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
20 South Third St. Columbus, Ohio 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY! 


WE CANNOT PROMISE TO SUPPLY BACK ISSUES, 
BUT WILL DO OUR BEST TO HELP KEEP YOUR FILES 
COMPLETE. ISSUES ARE EXHAUSTED RAPIDLY. 


PUPPETRY IMPRINTS 


Send 6c in stamps for a copy of the 1938-9 Pup- 
petry Bulletin, which describes over fifty books 
on puppets, and tells where to get puppets and 
puppet supplies, shows and instruction for every 
home and school requirement. 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


155 Wimbleton Drive 


Birmingham, Michigan 
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MUCH CAN BE DONE 
WITH SCISSORS 


Perhaps there is no better means of developing clear 
thinking and a direct manner than cutting paper directl 
with scissors. 


There is an immediate effect to be derived in this wa 
which cannot be achieved in any pencil as an approac 
to art and as a result most beginners, and often advance 
students are tight in their work and timid in attacking ma- 
terials other than pencils. 


Paper has so many qualities which can lead the young 
artist on to explore and develop a creative method of 
attack which is so vitally important in art. 
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USE OF NATIVE MATERIAL 


There is great art and educational possibilities in the use 
of native materials such as corn husks with which these toy 
figures were made in Mexico. 


Too often teachers and pupils feel there can be no art 
done in the schools when there is no money to buy ma- 
terials with. 


In small towns and rural communities there are unlimited 
resources in nature for the use in the hand crafts. The 
preparation and manipulation of native materials offers 
valuable experience in creative thinking. 


In many places clay which can be used for pottery and 
modeling is available—wood for whittling and carving 
may be had in almost any community. Vegetable dyes 


made from many of the common vegetables as onions, 
beets and numerous others are easily prepared. 


Potatotes offer a ready means of making block prints. 
Because they are easily cut and handled they are excel- 
lent for young children to work with. 


Seeds for various sorts can be used for making buttons. 
There is almost no limit to what can be done with such 
things as nuts, grains, etc., along with a little shellac and 
other easily obtained materials. Grasses, rushes of all 
sorts, corn stalks are all waiting for us. 


If the aim of art education is more than simply produc- 
ing pretty gifts the materials found in nature offer a chal- 
lenge to education. 
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DECORATING A SCHOOL SCREEN — 


The everyday routine and procedure of school activity 
offers many real situations where the creative minded 
teacher and pupil contribute much in the way of happier, 
fuller lives, thereby raising the work from the humdrum. 


Here is the story of a screen decorated by a public 
school class. Made of heavy brown construction board 
with yellow frame, its two unequal panels were strong but 
unattractive. ‘Have some class decorate it'', was the 
challenge given. Whereupon a seventh grade class was 
chosen. Unspoiled by the sophistication and _ self-con- 


sciousness of older children they worked freely. The empty 
screen was also a challenge to the children who immedi- 


ately sensed the responsibility as well as the honor that 
was theirs. The two-fold aim which they planned to real- 
ize was: |. To make the screen entertaining for the wee 
Nursery School tots. 2. To make the screen an example 
of their best efforts. 


No election campaign was more exciting than the one 
waged among the defenders of flowers, toys and animals. 


Finally the Animals won, but with the reservation that they 
be funny. 


Work began. 9 x|2-inch pages of thumb nail sketches of 
Each child's 


best idea was chosen and enlarged by him to go on a sec- 


exaggerated animal forms were criticized. 


ond paper. No matter how many students thought of the 
same animal, their results were very different. An elephant 
idea which inspired several designers, become so distorted 
under their hands, that the evolved creatures could hardly 
be called fourth cousins. 


Crayons were used to make the animals look gay and 
happy. And because these children were thinking in terms 
of the little folks, and because they themselves were so 
childish, they chose just the right colors without much 
grown-up advice. The crayon drawings were cut out and 
thumbtacked to the large bulletin board. Together they 
made an amusing company, some with fantastic costumes, 
children were represented by one or more of the fanciful 
figures 
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In contrast to the all-over design built on rectangles this one painted with free brush strokes. It started with 
variety of shapes, square, circle, oval and triangle. This is an excellent method for beginners. 
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pleasing all over designs may 
rinted textiles or wrapping paper. 


By starting with a rhythmic layout of rectangles in a variety of sizes 
be made. This is an excellent type of design for block p 
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STENCILLING 


Stencilling with its numerous possibilities is coming of 
age in America, and the results which are being produced 
by artists can scarcely be compared with the rather trite 
products with which many of us were too familiar in the 
past. The methods and results of our American artists are 
identical with the French process known as “pochoir” (sten- 
cil) which seems to be enjoying increasing use here and 
abroad for reproducing paintings or prints and for coloring 
fine book illustrations which is quite a different matter 
from designing, cutting and printing one’s own subjects. 
Some artists favor a stipple effect produced by pouncing 
the color through the stencil. Others use a sharp flat style. 
Different types of registration frames may be used. One 
method of registration is to have two holes punched through 
the tops of the stencil, the entire series of stencils (or any 
one print) to afford accurate inter-stencil registration. The 
holes fit over two metal pegs inserted at the top of the draw- 
ing board, assuring that any and all of the plates will al- 
ways hit the same spot; the paper underneath is fitted in 
place against three small pins which contact the edges of 
the paper. 


BRS 


Stencils have infinite possibilities for |} ; | 


those who have artistic ingenuity and 
do not need to result in the rather }) 
uninteresting type of decorative de- |} 
sign with which most of us associate 
the word. The Japanese have always 
created most artistic results with the 
use of stencils From other parts of 
the world today we have seen the 
work of such artists as Emmy Swey- 
bruck, and others in Europe produce 
most stimulating results. More re- 
cently in America other artists have 
taken to this form of art 2xpression. ff 


At the left is shown an ingenious 
four-flap device for producing the 
Little Drum Major. Each flap is 
hinged and so adjusted that the four 
colors which are used in the picture 
may be accurately applied and syn- 
chronized. This device offers many 
possibilities for the teacher and pu- 
pils with originality. 
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IBAS-RELIEFS IN PLASTER 


The project of carved plaster plaques is an interesting 
and valuable addition to any art or arts and crafts course. 
The materials needed are few and inexpensive. The result 
is a piece of work that may be beautiful and fill a definite 


™ place as a wall decoration. Our first step is to decide what 


m sort of space, square, rectangle or circle we wish to use as 


a plaque. Within our chosen space we begin either an ab- 
stract or representational idea. We must keep in mind the 
type of room in which we desire to use tne finished product. 
The color of the walls, furniture, etc., are important to re- 
member in deciding upon a color scheme. In our line ar- 
rangement we stress the principles of Dominance, Subordi- 
nation, Variety, Unity, and Balance. When our line ar- 
rangement is satisfactory we have found that it helps to 


® mass in our dark and lights and at the same time decide 


what parts of our design are to be cut away and what parts 
are to remain standing. Having finished our sketch in dark 
and light we must choose our colors. We have our choice of 
vivid contrasts in color achieving the European or Mexican 
peasant style or we may use the tints and pastel colors for 
a light, delicate quality depending upon our own taste and 
the type of room we wish to decorate. 


With the completion of our sketch it is time to think of 
making our plaster plaque. If circular forms are wanted 
we may make a mold by taking the required length of ordi- 
nary linoleum (about two inches wide) and fastening it to- 
gether with paper clips to form the desired circumference. 
If we wish a square or rectangle the easiest method is to 
use two right angles of wood. The wood should be about 
two inches high and one-half inch thick. The right angles 
may be joined together with a single nail which later may 
be pried apart. The molds may be set on glass or a smooth 
wood topped table. The bottom surface need not be per- 
fectly smooth because it may be used as the back while the 


open side may be used as the front. It is good policy to 
seal the bottom edges of the linoleum or wood to the surface 
it is resting on with moist clay. This prevents the liquid 
plaster, if thin, from running out from under the bottom 
of the mold. 


In mixing the dry plaster with water we have found it 
best to add one part of cold water to three parts of plaster 
and then stir and knead slowly to prevent the formation of 
air bubbles. When the mixture is smooth and about the con- 
sistency of batter pour it slowly into the moulds watching 
carefully for any air bubbles. If there are any bubbles they 
should be blown at and broken. Otherwise they will produce 
tiny holes in the plaster and prevent a smooth working sur- 
face. When the plaster is dry the mould may be removed. 
At this stage it is advisable to sandpaper the surfaces to 
remove any rough spots. 


The sketch may then be placed on the surface of the 
plaque and the design traced through by going over the 
lines with a fairly sharp pointed pencil. The next step is 
to cut away the background, with a sharp knife, leaving the 
design in low relief. 

Poster colors may then be thinned with water to the de- 
sired consistency and applied to the appropriate areas. 
Several coats of white shellac will preserve the color and 
add the finishing touch. 

A short loop of wire may be attached to the back with 
very thick plaster. 
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A STAGE SETTING OF PAPER 


Frequently there is little money to spend for staging plays 
for scohol and amateur theatricals. Wrapping paper can 
be used to solve the problem. The difficulties that come up 
are frequently the same in the average school situation 
where there is an auditorium and a stage. 


In the case, described here, the auditorium is also used as 
a gymnasium. The stage consists of curtains in an iron 
framework which form the basis of it, a tall curtain for 
closing the front of the stage, an interior “‘box set” (French 
doors at the rear, a door and window on either side) with 
a hanging ceiling, and the floor was made by placing to- 
gether box-like platforms. 

With these conditions in mind and a limited amount of 
money to spend, the work was started. There were nine 
tableaux altogether, beginning with the Indian Scene, illus- 
trating American Indian Music, and ending with the Mod- 
er Scene. Because out-of-doors scenes could be used, one 
exterior set was sufficient, and this simplified the problem 
considerably. 


The design, shown here called for a back drop and wings 
to symbolize a forest, yet serving to conceal the flood lights 
and their operators. These were made entirely of green 


wrapping paper painted with black and light grey. The 
grey gives the effect of silver under spot lights and *< less 
expensive. 


One roll of twenty-four inch green palm leaf wrapping 
paper was purchased, and after using all that was needed 
for the scenery, about half of the roll was left for future 
use. A five pound box of light grey kalsomine and one pint 
of flat black Enamelkote, together with a few small paint 
brushes, pins and thumbtacks, completed the necessary 
equipment for making the scenery. The stump was made 
tacking several pieces of light green two-ply Bristol Board 
onto a stool. 


The center section of the “box-set’”’ was used as a base on 
which to pin the “back-drop’” which was made of seven 
strips of paper. There was nothing to which the “wings” 
could be attached, so pine strips were nailed to the frame 
of the hanging ceiling in the desired places, and the paper, 
thumbtacked to these. To prevent the strips of paper from 
coming apart they were pinned together at intervals of six 
inches. Each wing took three strips. The pupils painted 
and hung the scenery, with the teachers’ help and direction. 
One student was put in charge of each tableau, and it was 
his duty to supply the characters and the properties. 


For lighting, two flood-lights were rented for one evening. 
One was placed on either side of the stage concealed on the 
floor by the curtains. A spot light with color wheel, which 

cost one dollar for the evening, was used 
from a small balcony at the rear of the 


auditorium. These lights were effectively 
operated by the students, changing the 
color of the gelatins to fit the mood of the 
tableau. 


ELEVATION OF THE 
STAGE SETTING MADE 
OF PAPER. 


THE PLAN FOR THIS 
SETTING IS SHOWN 
BELOW. 
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CREATING DESIGNS 


Any craftsman with little or no drawing 
ability can create decorative designs to use 
on the objects he may make by carefully 
studying this page. By starting with a small 
number of simple shapes cut in paper or 
drawing they can grow into very suitable 
decorations by careful adjusting and refin- 
ing the edges. Below is shown an easy way 
to begin by grouping free brush strokes. 
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§ Cards Made by Public School Pupils 


Bracelets of wood are interesting to make, and when fin- 
ished are quite attractive, provided a neat job has been 
done. There are two distinct types of bracelets that can be 
made of wood, the link type that consists of two or more 
pieces linked together, the whole making a bracelet, and the 
solid ring type. The solid ring type is explained on this 
page, in preference, because it is the easier of the two to 
make and also because more freedom is possible in its 
decoration. 

The first thing necessary to have in making a bracelet is 
a suitable design. This should be drawn on paper with a 
top and side view. The working drawing above will give an 
idea of the size that should be used. A block of wood is 
needed from which to cut the blank. Walnut is the wood 
recommended, but another wood just as tough and hard 
will do. The steps in cutting out the bracelet blank by hand 
are as follows: 

1. With a compass inscribe two circles on the block of 
wood the size the bracelet is to be 

2. Drill a hole in the center of the block of wood all the 


cs 
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way through so that a coping-saw blade can be inserted. 

3. Insert the coping-saw blade, and saw out the inner 
circle. 

4. Round off the block to the outer circle by using a draw 
knife, or other means. 

5. Using a file, sandpaper, and sandpaper-block thor- 
oughly smooth the bracelet. 

The bracelet is now ready for a design which can be 
carved, inlaid, or painted. It is advisable, before any carv- 
ing is attempted, to have the design already worked out and 
drawn on paper. A few simple suggestions are given at the 
bottom of this page, as to what can be done in decorating 
the bracelet. After the bracelet is carved, a coat of shellac 
is applied, and allowed to dry. This is then rubbed down 
with a very fine sandpaper, and waxed if a semi-glossy fin- 
ish is desired. If a glossy finish is preferred, varnish the 
bracelet instead of giving it the coat of wax. In some cases 
where a carved design is used, a coat of stain, or a coat of 
boiled linseed oil thinned with turpentine, is sufficient to 
finish the bracelet. 
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COPPER LUSTRE BOWLS 


Some copper lustre which can be purchased in small vials, 
a small brush and a light brown earthen bowl or plate such 
as may be found in the kitchen ware departments of depart- 
ment stores is all that is necessary to start out in this in- 
teresting craft. One does not need to know all the tricks of 
the ceramist’s art to do it for the process is simply one of 
painting the lustre in its liquid form on the bowl or plate. 
Then it is fired at low heat. Almost anyone can have access 
to a kiln these days. In recent years small electric kilns 
ean be bought at a very small price. This craft is very 
practical for use in schools and may be the means of start- 
ing a very serious interest in the rich field of the potter’s 
art. 


The application of the decoration in this case, as in many 
other crafts, is the easier part of the project. It requires 
only little practice with the brush and a little care in clean- 
ing up. The heat of the kiln transforms prosaic bowl or 
plate into an object of considerable art merit, providing the 
design on the whole is good. 


To create a good decoration it is well to practice with 
black ink or tempera directly on the object itself until it is 
well thought out and memorized. After this has been washed 
off and dried the design may be applied with the lustre. 
Those who have a sure hand can paint the decoration on 
directly without an outline and the best effects are often 
produced in this way. 


A china marking pencil may be used to outline the design, 
but in this case great care should be taken that the lustre 
does not touch the pencil lines, for the marks will show in 
the finished result. 


Because a good decorative design is difficult to make be- 
ginners should plan to take enough time to work out this 
part very carefully Careful thought should be given to the 
type of decoration suitable to this medium. Good spacing, 


variety of line widths, interesting areas and contours all 
need much thought if a pleasing result is to be produced. 


The illustrations on this page are intended to help the 
beginning designer produce good designs for a bowl or 
plate, suitable to this medium. In D a pleasing arrange- 
ment of line spacing has been worked out. And in A this 
same spacing has been made to move around a circle. Like- 
wise E and F relate to the circular design B. Careful study 
will show how G and H were steps taken to produce C, the 
motif used on the inside of the copper lustre bowl shown in 
the illustrations below. 


A series of exercises in spacing as 
shown here is a direct method of at- 
tacking a problem in design for a circle 
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Beginners will find it easy to create in- 
genious surface patterns by working with 
scissors, colored paper, some paste and 
tempera paints and a brush. There is al- 
most no limit to the ideas that will come 
with these interesting materials for starter. 


All over designs of this type will find a 
place for gay wrapping papers, covers of 
paper boxes and countless other places. 


You are welcome to submit your designs 
to us for criticism. 
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SCISSORS CUTTING 


By EDITH JEANNETTE RODDY 


Scissors cutting is excellent training in direct and effec- 
tive statement. A good preliminary problem is the cutting 
directly from paper without drawing single figures or 
groups, trying for a telling silhouette For instance, the 
sketches from nature and shown on opposite page which 
were the starting point for the Porto Rican cut-outs, would 
be unintelligible as asilhouette. The Water Carriers shows 
how the figure has been worked out for the pur- 
pose, from this slight memorandum. After 
- some practice in working for effective action, 
| place the cut out figure within a rectangle, and 
move it about, considering the best placing for 
it, and thinking out the general arrangement of 
the design, and the accessories. These may 
now be drawn in striving for a rhythm of lines 
and a pleasing pattern of light and dark. Part 
of the fun of the problem is planning how to \\ 
tie the parts of the design so that no piece will 
fall out when it is cut. It must be all one piece 
like a pattern of lace. For instance, in The 
Orange Vendor, shown in issues, a dog was put 
in to tie the large mass to the rectangle at the 
bottom, as well as to carry the eye from the 
strong diagonal line around back to the design. 


The shadows likewise, while they were used 
_ to give the feeling of the brilliant sunlight of 
| the tropics, also help to hold together recalcit- 
rant legs and other parts of the pattern. For 
elaborate designs particularly when there is a 


combination of illustration and design, it is advisable to 
make a complete drawing so that a really well considered 
pattern may be achieved. It may then be traced upon the 
black paper or cut out by looking at the study In either 
case some of the details should be allowed to take shape as 
one cuts, for the “limitations of the medium” give a crisp- 
ness and angularity to the forms, that adds to the charm. 
The simple directness which the medium demands makes 
this kind of problem helpful for figure drawings, poster and 
iron work, and illustration and training in purely decorative 
design. 
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Torn paper work is not a new type of technic, but it is 
usefull as a splendid forerunner for oil painting. It 
teaches the advantage of laying the paint directly on the 
paper instead of mixing and blending it. Bits of torn paper 
may be lightly laid over the surface of the picture just as 
paint may be lightly “skummed” on parts of a canvas to 
give a better effect on a field, on water, or on a cloud. 

For the benefit of those who have never done paper work, 
a word as to the process may prove helpful. The technic is 
simple and the materials practically without cost. A design 
is first drawn on a piece of cardboard the desired shape and 
size. Then the worker chooses the different colored papers 
he wishes to use in his picture. Some of this paper may be 
torn in long strips, some in squares, and some in circles. 
One then begins to build up the study with the basic colors; 
he skips here and there all over the surface, establishing 
the main values and designs in the same manner that he 
would block in an oil painting. Flowers, still life studies, 
interiors, landscapes and seascapes may be worked out very 


AINTING TORN PAPE 


well, and figures are astonishingly easy in this medium. 

No artist need be told how hard it is to make an inex- 
perienced person design-minded and to train him to paint 
flatly and directly. The usual beginner does not think dec- 
oratively; such a problem as this requires precision of the 
whole and working constantly in terms of the whole. Torn 
paper wor aids the beginner to put paint on flatly and di- 
rectly because any sort of blending is manifestly impossible 
and he learns by startling experience that little dabs of clear 
color actually fuse at a distance. 

Another justification for torn paper work lies in the cu- 
rious fact that the results are always gratifying. The 
amateurs are able to do practically as well as the talented 
ones; the process is so easy and natural, the materials so 
familiar, and the development of an elementary design so 
simple that innate ability and previous training count for 
little. This fact, of course, keeps down to a minimum the 
inferiority complexes which are all too likely to spring up 
in an art. 
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At the top are shown four steps in planning a unit. (1) Charcoal 
was used to make a rectangle about 3"'x4"'. (2) The rectangle 
was divided into four smaller rectangular masses with one 
dominant, by using a kneaded rubber. (3) The edges of the 
various masses were made interesting: the dominant rectangle 
was left massive while the lower one was broken up into several 
small shapes. (4) the edges were refined and the conventional 
flower is complete with as little white as possible in background. 
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The three designs below are 
based on flower units designed 
and carried out by this method. 


A typical room made modern and _ attractive 


After the unit is made in charcoal, the next step is to 
transfer it to a piece of battleship linoleum and cut out the 
background places, as shown here in white, with a small 
carving chisel made for this purpose or with a wood carv- 
ing chisel. A pen-knife, a razor blade or an improvised cut- 
ting tool may be used. 


The best medium for linoleum block printing on cloth is 
printer’s ink. A small amount should be placed on a piece 
of glass or zinc. Then a rubber roller or brayer is passed 
over this several times until the surface is evenly covered 
and can be applied to the carved side of the linoleum block. 
The block is then ready to apply to the textile. Care should 


by the use of wood block printed curtains 


be taken to place the impressions systematically. Pencil 
marks or threads may be used as guides. 


Thumbtacks may be used. It is rather simple and very 
effective for beginners to make a design of this type. The 
repeating effect is best if there is but little white showing 
between the repeats. It is well to experiment by printing 
on newspaper to discover which is the best way to repeat. 
In the large illustration shown on the upper right the units 
are not placed directly over one another as they are in the 
small design at the left in the design below. They are placed 
so that the right edge of one comes at the middle of the one 
directly above it. 
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|PORTFOLIO FOR FILIN 


Materials: 
2 heavy cardboards 13”x19” 
1 strip cardboard 2” x 19" ; 5 
binder’s linen or stout cotton cloth 
1 piece 6”x21” 

piece 6"x183,” 

4 pieces 35”x2” J 
6 pieces 114"x11," 
124 yds. of 4%” tape to match binding. Cut in six 10” pieces. z : 


Construction paper 
2 pieces of covers 1314"x21" 
2 linings 1214x133,” 
Razor blade or sharp knife 
Large brush for pasting 
12% yds. of 14” tape to match binding. Cut in six 10” pieces. 


; Work: Measure 1” each end of long cloth strip. From m 
; sides measure in 134”. Draw lines. Paste to cover boards, = 

| then paste cardboard strip in center. Paste down 1” ends, 
| then apply the shorter strip of binding. Score hinges with 
= handle of scissors. Paste corner pieces. See illustration at 
top of page. 

Measure two cover papers as shown in second illustration. 
Use the bow! design or any other on the stencil to make a iipaed 6 One 
pattern for the edge and one for the tape-cut. Cut out, Pde otek « 6) 
shaded areas, using blade to cut small inside shapes. Paste § |, 
sd cloth squares to back of each tape cut. Then past cover Thess, 7 
s papers to cardboards, having edges of cardboards meet lines dete 
on papers. Paste down flaps. 


| With blade cut 14” slits for tape as illustrated. Force tape ‘. 

through from front 2”. Lay straight and paste. Finish by 

= pasting linings 14” from outside edges. Wipe off stray paste Yh. Yew. 

with damp cloth. Cover with clean paper and press, open, 
under heavy weight for 36 hours. Lettering or decoration ——— 
with stencil motifs may be added to covers if desired. z< 
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Colored shadow figures are an in- 
teresting and unusual form of enter- 
tainment. It is possible to use vari- 
ous types of materials to produce a 
show but the following seem to pro- 
duce the best results: Two--ply 
Strathmore paper, 1% inch screen 
molding split lengthwise, and cut in 
17 inch lengths, metal eyelets, num- 
ber 00 wire shanks, linseed oil, shel- 
lac, number 20 wire, and transparent 
mending tape for repair if breakage 
occurs. On drawing paper make a 
picture of the figure in sideview, in 
actual size. Color this figure the way you wish to color the 
final one. Cut the figure apart where you wish it to be 
jointed—then trace the parts of the figure on the Strath- 
more board and allow 14 inch flaps on each arm or leg which 
is to move. The neck flap may be an inch long and the end 
of the flap must curve toward one side or the other in order 
to provide leverage. Shellac the completed figure and move 
the joints occasionally while the shellac is drying to keep 
them free. When the shellac is dry accent the features and 
any important parts of the costume with heavy India ink 
lines. 

The scenery may then be made by using oak tag, painted 
with water colors, and shaded with crayon. It is then oiled, 
shellacked and fastened to frames about the same size as 
the shadow screen. The frames are made of thin strips of 
wood. Over these are stretched a sheet of architect’s tracing 
paper. The paper is shellacked on both sides. A decorative 
proscenium arch can be made of beaver board and mounted 
on a wooden standard. The shadow screen is then placed 
high enough from the floor to allow the manipulator of the 
screen to sit on a small chair and not be seen by the audi- 
ence. 


250 watt flood lights are used back of the screen and a 


The illustrations show two sets 
with stage properties and shadow 
figures in operation. 


Paint the sections 


row of flood lights on the floor in front. 
of the figure. Outline any decorations on the costume with 
crayon. Transparent water color is the best medium for 


coloring. 


Rub linseed oil on the back of each section of the figure. 
This will make it transparent. Allow several hours for 


drying. 


Next put the sections of the figure together in their proper 
positions and fasten each with a wire shank, placed so that 
it allows for natural movement when the extending flap is 
grasped. At the extreme end of the flap, clamp on a metal 


eyelet. If the flaps interfere with each other adjust them. 


Glue the stick to the body. Let it extend above the waist 
to give support to the figure. If one leg is stationary con- 
ceal the stick on the back of it. Place under a weight and 
allow the glue to dry thoroughly. 


Fasten wires to the metal eyelets. Extend them down the 
stick to a point about three inches below the figure and cur] 
the end around the stick in a loop. This will allow the wire 
to move up and down, thus moving the member of the body 
to which it is attached. 
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Internationally Celebrated Graduates . 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses Send 6c in stamps for a copy of the 1938-9 Pup- 
Approved by Regents. Register Now. petry Bulletin, which describes over fifty books 


Pronounced by all competent to judge, on puppets, and tells where to get puppets and 
the foremost school of its kind. Full or | puppet supplies, shows and instruction for every 


optional courses for beginners or ad- 
vanced students, in Costume Design, II- home and school requirement. 


lustration, Sketching, Styling, Forecast- 


ing, Fabric Analysis, Stage, Screen, PAUL McPHARLIN | 


Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 
Window and Interior Display, Fashion 

Journalism, Men’s Fashions, Life Class. Also 155 Wimbleton Drive Birmingham, Michigan | 
Draping, Grading, Pattern Making, Dressmak- 
ing, Millinery. Day and Evening. Teachers 


acquire professional methods for classroom or ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


versonal needs. Alertness Credits, Studio Sales 

Dent. disposes of our students’ work. Every fers professional training in drawing, painting and design. Winter 
atten be our and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students have free ac- 

: = oy y cess to adjoining Art Museum and library. For information and catalogs 

free Piacement Bureau. Send for Circular Io. oddeces: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy, 
EDEN PARK CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, Direc- 
Copr. No. 831 tor, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Traphagen School for over ten years has won 
highest honors in every competition it has entered. 


TRAPHAGEN FOR RESULTS! 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
I nvestigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton in Drawing and Paint- am 

ing. Wallace Rosenbauer in Sculpture. 

Other talented instructors in Fine and In- FOR BLOCK PRINTS : 

dustrial Arts. Excellent library. Great and other art work 

museum of art close at hand. Low tuition. 

Catalog on request. TWO IMPORTANT QUALITIES 4 
an ee 4425 WARWICK BLY’D KANSAS CITY, MO. TEXTURE and COLOR 


Both are found in TEXTONE, a paper with personality. 
12 colors—popular prices within the reach of all students. 


Write Dept. D 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 
128 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 


for folder and name of nearest distributor. 


CREATIVE] 
DESIGN IN BACK NUMBERS! 


FURNITURE 
10 ISSUES OF OUR OWN SELEC- . 4 
By WILLIA . VARNUM 
WILLIAM H TION FROM THESE ISSUES: 
q T December 1935 January 1937 
4 book is a pioneer in the field 
: _ of modern design. It presents the crea- January 1936 February 1937 1 b 
tive design approach to the designing of June 1936 March 1937 f, 
modern furniture, the keynote of which is space ° 
ane This is a method September 1936 April 1937 t 
in designing and requires a readjustment o e pre- s 
vailing terminology. Under this new impulse the terms November 1936 May 1937 - 
volume, mass, and form assume new importance and require December 1936 June 19397 
a new interpretation. The author has illustrated and clearly ¢ 
defined these terms. His work is based on an extensive analytical 8 
study of the works of both European and American designers. T 
160 pages; 159 illustrations. $2.50 $ 00 d 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN DESIGN By William H. Varnum Fi 
For designing in wood, clay, and metal this book is a very practical . 
guide. It covers structural design, the refinement of contours, and the s| 
enrichment of surfaces. Charts are used to show the color harmony ° ° ° it 

that should exist between furniture, trim side walls, and ceiling. You will find these back copies valuable to replace copies 
Workers in the various crafts will find the book stimulating and help- . 
ful. 248 pages; 421 illustrations. $4.00. that have become lost. 5 

Segregated DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O 


20 South Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
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ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


goo color 
educational 
well selected 
many schools 
of painting 
many subjects 
Christmas ideas 


FOR @ @ @ 


ELEMENTARY, HIGH, 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Instructors’ Texts 
Available for 
Two Cents Each 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


either kiln or oven firing! 


tempera, etc., 


Complete Information, 
quest. Write Department D. 


MODELED LIKE ANY MOIST CLAY 


Schools can make durable and beautitul pottery without 
Pottery made with these clays 
by various hand methods or thrown on a wheel is self-harden- 
ing. Modeled objects may be decorated with enamels, 
but are sometimes left in the natural colors 


to resemble native Indian or Mexican pottery. 
Illustrations and Directions Mailed on Re- 


CLAYS 


THAT 
HARDEN 
WITHOUT 
FIRING 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


Please inform us well in ad- 
vance of any change of ad- 
dress. This will aid in prevent- 
ing the loss of copies of 
DESIGN, as the post office 
does not forward magazines 
unless they have received the 
forwarding postage. 


OUR SELECTION OF 
DECORATIVE 
FLOWER STUDIES 
SENT FREE 


With each yearly subscription 
to DESIGN sent directly to us 
we will send postpaid on re- 
quest our selection of five 
decorative flower studies free 
of charge. Or for two yearly 
subscriptions we will send 
twelve decorative flower studies 
free of charge. They will come 
to you mounted on colored 
stock 9x12 inches. These studies 
will be found very helpful to 
classroom teachers, art teach- 
ers, and students of design. 
They will be a great help in 
drawing flowers, making de- 
signs, and decorative flower 
arrangements. No art teacher 
should be without them. Send 
in your subscriptions at once 

nd take advantage of this 
special offer. 


These studies sold separately. 
$1.00. 


studies 
studies $2.00. 


Five flower 
Twelve flower 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS 


Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster, Pastello, Amrite, Hygieia. 


Crayons 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Crayonex, Crayograph, Payons, Pastello. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42 St. 
New York City. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ink 
Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. India Inks. 


Sanford Ink Company, Congress and 


Peoria Sts., Chicago, Ill. Spatter Ink. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 


Hazelle's Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Marionette Kits 

Hazelle's Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, oom 
Ohio. Milo modeling material Formwell. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 


Pereny Pottery Co., 
The Claycraft Co., 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., 


Banding Wheels 


Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., 
Hamilton, Ohio. “Star” banding wheel. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Clays and Glazes 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Pereny Pottery Co., Columbus, Ohio 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

Pereny Pottery Co., Columbus, Ohio 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Part 
Place, New York City. 


Pewabic Pottery, 10125 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery Co., 842 No. Pearl St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., 
Hamilton, Ohio. “Star” products. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 
Place, ew York City. 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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FOR PUPPETEERS - AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 


A Book of 


Puppetry 
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125 larse illustrations and 


88 large pages 9x12" 
attractively bound in cloth 
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ART FILMS 


An organization for the production 


of motion pictures in the art field. 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration 
by Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the 
organization of lines and areas within a rectangle, and 
the painting of a landscape in water colors, based upon 
these principles. | reel, 16 mm. silent, $2.00 per ie 
$25 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor 
Martin shows how an artist selects and interprets different 
aspects of a landscape in terms of water color medium. 
The scenes were taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 
| reel, 16 mm. silent, $2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American 
graphic artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, 
"Vertigo", showing the complete process of wood engrav- 
ing. 1! reel, 16 mm. silent, $2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A stirring illustra- 
tion of “Woman Defending Her Home", by William 
Gropper, Guggenheim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. | reel, 16 mm. silent, 
$2.00 per day, $25 per print. 


@ MAKE A MASK. A simple demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary 
schools, of the making of a papier mache mask, espe- 
cially adapted for Junior High School and Senior High 
School levels. | reel, 16 mm. silent, $2.00 per day, $25 


per print. 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 


69 Bedford Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 
WALTER O: GUTLORN, Inc. 


35 West 45 Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 
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E SCIENTIFIC WATER COLOR OUTFIT 


bsigned by the art people of the country 


5 mixing pans 
in Cover 


Nib locking tray 
to frontedge 
F box 


SHOWING TRAY removal of brush. TRAY ATTACHED), 


, Si treamlined —New interior, that fits in pres- 
ent shell. 7 


Ovl Half- Pans—Large surface expanse of 


color for easy wetting and quick lifting. 


Sparing C, liya Tray —Easily removed for 


cleaning box or when base is needed for water 
pan or for mixing larger amounts of color. 


S, urepoint 2u5h—A new No. 7 brush with 
plenty of spring and fine point for details. 


Exclusively new! Distinctively MODERN! 


* The new “"PRANG" OVL 8 incorporates art teachers’ ideas into a scientific unit. This new interior 
fits your regular water color box. It is easily removable by pushing on the spring clip at the back. 
Base of box becomes either water or mixing pan. Brushes are easily removed from the groove in the 
front of the tray. 


* The oval half-pans are an innovation! Shaped to the brush, they allow for easy removal of color, no 
waste, less “scrubby”. 


ater colors that have never been surpassed in quality. The colors are 
the brilliant, accurately balanced TUNED PALET hues. Same color 
assortments as 8, ‘% 8B, 8C and V8 are available in the OVL 8. _ listings and for Fall adoptions, 


CRAYON COMPAN 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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